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REJOINDER. 

Since the above discussion is supposed to be in the interest of exact 
interpretation, it is rather discouraging to find that Mr. Barker seems 
to have missed the point of most of the criticisms to which he takes 
exception. For example, the 'ambiguity' of Sidgwick's conception 
of reason, as a regulative principle, ultimately reduces, of course, to 
his difficulty in explaining in exactly what sense reason is ' practical. ' 
It is hardly necessary to remind Mr. Barker that this had been the 
great matter of dispute between intuitionists, more particularly ration- 
alists, and hedonists. The rationalists had tended to hold, what 
Kant explicitly maintains, that reason as such can be directly ' prac- 
tical,' i. e., that rational considerations are by themselves sufficient to 
lead to moral action, while the hedonists had unanimously held that 
one can be determined to action only by pleasure and pain. When, 
therefore, Sidgwick says (in the first edition of the Methods') : "It 
can hardly be held that intuitional moralists generally have been dis- 
posed to overestimate the actual force of practical reason" — and 
when he goes so far as to add : " Certainly neither Clarke nor Kant 
have fallen into this error" — it surely is not difficult to see that he 
is at least provisionally conceding a great deal to Intuitionism, and, 
moreover, that he is using ' reason ' in a somewhat ambiguous sense. 

As regards Sidgwick's rather careless criticism of the implications of 
Mill's theory of desire in the first edition of the Methods (which I 
hardly more than mentioned in passing), the passage which I quoted 
had nothing to do with the question as to whether Mill should, or 
should not, be labeled a ' psychological hedonist,' which, by the way, 
is a much vaguer term than Mr. Barker seems to realize. After point- 
ing out that Mill held that " we desire a thing in proportion as the idea 
of it is pleasant, ' ' Sidgwick proceeds to say (and this is the quotation 
in question) : " On this view the notions ' right ' and ' wrong ' would 
seem to have no meaning except as applied to the intellectual states 
accompanying volition : since if future pleasures and pains be truly 
represented, the desire must be directed towards its proper object. 
And thus the only possible method of Ethics would seem to be some 
form of Egoistic Hedonism. ' ' My attempt was merely to show that, 
"so far from Mill's theory of desire necessarily leading to Egoistic 
Hedonism, it is compatible with any degree of altruism which, on 
other grounds, may be attributed to human nature" (p. 368). 
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Mr. Barker seeks to justify Sidgwick in ruling out Self-realization 
as a Method of Ethics, on the ground that ' ' the chief supporters of 
the self-realization theory do not profess to supply any method in 
Sidgwick' s sense." And he adds by way of explanation : "They 
profess to give a formula in terms of which the general nature of 
moral conduct can be expressed, not one by which the morality of 
particular actions can be determined. ' ' I must confess that this seems 
to me a mere evasion. If a Method of Ethics be a method of 
"obtaining reasoned convictions as to what ought to be done" (as 
defined by Sidgwick), it certainly cannot be held that the moralists 
representing the principle of Self-realization have attempted less than 
this ; while it would be a most unfortunate interpretation of Sidg- 
wick' s purpose to suppose that he was involving himself in the self- 
imposed difficulties of casuistry, instead of treating of the larger 
aspects of the moral life. 

On the other hand, I am still more puzzled at Mr. Barker's follow- 
ing argument in justification of Sidgwick' s attempt to treat Egoism 
as a Method of Ethics. Surely he does not mean to hold, in oppo- 
sition to my argument, that " one could obtain 'reasoned convictions 
as to what ought to be done ' by merely computing what would bring 
the most pleasure to one's self" (p. 383). His point rather seems 
to be that I have overlooked Sidgwick' s use of the words " in combi- 
nation." (Sidgwick's exact words are " either singly or in combina- 
tion.") This is rather difficult to take seriously. Of course, I rec- 
ognize that, according to Sidgwick, these ' methods ' have appeared, 
now singly, and now in various combinations, in the course of the 
historical development of moral theory. My real contention was, 
not merely that egoism had not been employed ' singly ' as a 
' method, ' but that it could not be thus employed, if by ' method ' 
we are to understand a method of " obtaining reasoned convictions as 
to what ought to be done. ' ' In other words, a ' method ' may turn 
out to be adequate or inadequate, as a result of careful analysis ; but 
it seems absurd to say that a Method of Ethics need not even profess 
to give an objective account of morality. And yet Mr. Barker says 
that he regards it as one of Sidgwick's "great merits as a writer on 
method," that he has thus isolated " the principle of subjectivity in 
morals. ' ' 

A little before this, Mr. Barker has remarked that "even from a 
historical point of view, we have surely a reductio ad absurdum of 
Mr. Albee's criticism, when he affirms or implies, as he seems to do 
(p. 383), that a moralist like Hobbes, who holds that right conduct 
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is proximately determined by civil law, is, therefore, not properly to 
be regarded as an egoist at all." Does Mr. Barker detect no ambig- 
uity in the meaning of the term ' egoism, ' as here employed ? That 
elastic term has various senses in ordinary ethical discussions. 
More often than not, ' egoism ' refers, not to a possible type of ethical 
theory, but to an immoral attitude on the part of the individual moral 
agent. Again, the term is sometimes applied — unfortunately, to be 
sure — to any ethical system which affirms that the moral motive must 
ultimately be selfish. Still more vaguely, the term ' egoism ' is some- 
times applied to ethical systems which are supposed to assert too 
strongly the claims of the individual as such — in the general sense of 
eighteenth century individualism. Other senses of the word could 
doubtless be distinguished. Whether or not Hobbes can "properly" 
be " regarded as an egoist," naturally depends upon what one means 
by ' egoism. ' My only contention was, that not even in the case of 
Hobbes do we find ' egoism ' appearing as a Method of Ethics, in Sidg- 
wick's sense of the word, i. e., as a method of "obtaining reasoned 
convictions as to what ought to be done ' ' ; since, according to 
Hobbes, the content of the moral law is by no means determined by 
a computation of our private chances of happiness, but rather is pre- 
scribed once for all by the supreme power of the state. 

Thus far I have replied to Mr. Barker's objections in order, but 
already I find myself overstepping the space prescribed for this dis- 
cussion. It is, therefore, impossible for me to reply to his various 
objections to my criticism of Sidgwick' s three fundamental moral ' intu- 
itions. ' Here, as before, it seems to me that Mr. Barker has generally 
missed the point of my criticisms ; and if the reader has any curiosity 
to see what those criticisms really are, I beg to refer him to the first 
part of the concluding chapter of my book, where the matter is 
treated carefully and in some detail. And, as regards my criticism of 
Sidgwick' s very brief — and, as Mr. Barker seems to admit, inadequate 
— discussion of the nature of the Good, I must add that neither the tone 
nor the drift of the criticism can justly be inferred from two sentences 
taken out of their context. 

Ernest Albee. 



